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By Anthony Hartley 

Politics, as we know, is drama. But there are snares 
waiting for those who choose to write it that way. In 
two earlier books Theodore H. White has successfully 
avoided them, but in 1968 politics let him down. In 
his previous “makings of the President” his own opti- 
mism and tlie self-imposed task of justifying the ways 
of America to Americans gave his work a pattern. From 
the outset it was clear that the good guy was going to 
win. More interesting and more dynamic than their 
bumbling opponents. John F. Kennedy and Lyndon 
B. Johnson were presented to Whites readers as pre- 
destined victors in the presidential stakes. In these 
earlier books there was only as much uncertainty as 
would add spice to the thought that history was once 
again doing its bit by the American people. 

But 1968 ended in no such organ peals- This was the 
year of the anti-hero, Richard Nixon, the victory of 
boring America over bored America. If organ notes 
there were in January, they were those of the Reverend 
Billy Graham — and it is hard to imagine White ap- 
proving of aim. Moreover, the winner this time was a 
man who, in The Making of lh.e President 1960, had 
been presented as unshaven and inept — a poor sub- 
stitute for avatars of New Frontiers and Great Societies. 
White tries to get round the difficulty by finding a “new 
Nixon, but plainly his heart is not in it. Some aspects 
of the Nixon victory remain curiously unfathomed: 
notably those concerning the choice, past career, and 
impact on the campaign of Spiro Agnew. 

The 1968 campaign, far from being a classical drama 
culminating in the promise of heroic deeds, was an 
Elizabethan tragedy of blood, with bodies on the stage 
at every scene. Clearly this is not American politics as 
White has known them hitherto. IJe shrinks, understand- 
ably enough, trom describing the assassination of 
Robert Kennedy. He even fails to remark on the genuine 
irony, so symbolic of the present position of the United 
States, by which a murderous Middle Eastern feud 
could intrude into domestic politics. 

Indeed, for an old presidential hand, 1968 was full 
of new and often unwelcome experiences. There were 
the students. White tries to make the best of them by 
distinguishing between the ' Continued on page 3) 
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